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SYNOPSES OF IMPORTANT ARTICLES. 



Two Discussions of Job 19:23-27.-1.* The interpretation of this passage is 
closely related to the idea of the Book of Job as a whole. Three current beliefs 
of the age appear in the book. 1) Everything is traced directly to God. 2) God 
is just in character and dealings with men. Hence suffering is a penalty and con- 
sequence of sin. Both Job and his three friends accept this. 3) God's relations 
to men come out in this present life. The problem of the book is to reconcile 
these three views with the facts of the case, Job's seeming uprightness and his 
actual suffering. Job, first, questions the justice of God, but he cannot root that 
belief out. Then he must modify his idea of God's relations to man as confined 
to this life. He is convinced that there is no recovery for him in this life. Then 
there flashes into view the new thought and faith ; he shall have dealings with 
God and be justified in the future life. The views that he hopes to see God, i. e. 
enjoy his favor in this life either as a mere mass of flesh or when disease shall 
have reduced him to a skeleton are untenable, because both conditions would not 
be a sign of God's favor. The view that he hopes for restoration in this life is 
opposed because of the fact that the whole tenor of the book, especially of Job's 
speeches, is characterized by hopelessness in this respect. It is taken for granted 
that his disease is incurable. The view that he expects a resurrection body is 
alien not only to the book but to the spirit and knowledge of the times. There 
remains the view that he will see God after death in a spiritual existence. In 
regard to this, (1) it was for him the only conceivable solution; (2) he had had 
previous glimpses of this truth ; (3) the epilogue which restores Job becomes a 
natural and artistic conclusion in the light of the whole book ; (4) the emphasis 
is laid not upon the manner or the form, but upon the fact of seeing God ; (5) thus 
Job makes a valuable contribution to the problem of suffering. 

Il.f This passage may be viewed as " the triumphal arch of Job's victory." 
Casting aside as untenable the view of a resurrection body we have two main 
interpretations. 1) Job hoped for restoration in this life. In favor of this: (1) 
the language requires it ; (2) arguments in favor of the " resurrection body " view 
apply also to this ; (3) the utter silence of Job and his friends and Jehovah else- 
where concerning a future life; (4) the whole discussion is limited to the sphere 
of this world ; (5) a mark of great faith in Job ; (6) the thing that was absolutely 
needful for his vindication ; (7) the epilogue. 2) Job expected to see God hereafter 
in a disembodied state. In favor of this, (1) a sign of great faith ; (2) the language 
requires it; (3) vs. 23,24 demand it; (4) Job expected no restoration in this life. 
Reply to these latter arguments : (1) no greater faith demanded in the one case 
than in the other ; (2) the language does not necessarily require it ; (3) in vs. 23,24 
Job simply wanted future ages to know that he had been restored ; (4) Job's lan- 
guage is as inconsistent as his feelings are fluctuating. How different his endur- 
ance of suffering if he had known that there was release in Sheol. Conclusion : 
Job expected restoration in this life. 



* By Rev. W. B. Hutton, M. A., in The Expositor, Aug\, 1888, pp. 127-151. 

+ By Prof. W. W. Davis, Ph. T>., in The Homiletic Review, Oct., 1888, pp. 358-362. 



